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ABSTRACT 


In  Chapter  I  of  this  essay  Szymanowski 1 s  life  is  described 
in  some  detail  to  provide  the  reader  information  about  the  composer 
in  the  English  language.  It  traces  his  life  from  his  birth  in 
Tymoszowka  to  his  death  in  Lausanne  at  the  age  of  55. 

In  Chapter  II  Szymanowski's  major  compositions  are  discussed 
and  will  include  a  brief  analysis  of  the  three  periods  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  work. 

In  Chapter  III  the  mazurkas,  especially  those  of  Op.  50,  are 
examined  from  several  aspects,  and  compared  to  the  mazurkas  of 
Chopin.  f 

It  is  the  author's  hope  that  this  essay  will  encourage  the 
reader  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  works  of  the  composer. 
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CHAPTER  I 


SZYMANOWSKI fS  LIFE 

Karol  Szymanowski  was  bom  on  October  6th,  1882,  in  the  small 
village  of  Tymoszowka  in  the  Ukraine.  Part  of  the  village  belonged 
to  the  Szymanowskis,  who  were  moderately  wealthy  land  owners. 

Karol’s  father,  Stanislaw  Korwin-Szymanowski ,  a  very  musical  man,  was 
concerned  about  the  musical  education  of  his  children  which,  from  its 
beginnings,  was  based  on  the  best  traditions  of  European  music.  On 
the  piano,  available  at  all  times,  were  the  best  works  in  music 
literature,  very  often  in  simplified  versions.  Therefore,  from  an 
early  age,  Karol  was  acquainted  with  musical  masterpieces. 

Karol  began  his  regular  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  seven, 
at  first  under  his  father’s  guidance.  He  was  later  taught  by  his 
aunt,  and  finally  in  Elisawetgrad  in  the  school  of  Gustaw  Neuhaus, 
one  of  the  best  piano  pedagogues  in  Russia.  At  this  time  two  great 
events  occurred,  both  operatic,  which  were  to  remain  in  Szymanowski’s 
memory.  The  first  one  was  a  performance  of  the  opera  The  Russalka 
by  Dargomizhsky ;  while  the  second  was  Lohengrin  by  Wagner  (whom 
Karol  saw  personally  while  travelling  through  Vienna  with  his 
parents).  Szymanowski  came  back  from  this  trip  with  manY  scores  of 
Wagner’s  operas  and  these  became  the  subject  of  his  serious  studies. 

The  Szymanowski  children,  from  an  early  age,  composed  operas 
and  operettas  that  were  later  performed  at  home  in  front  of  a  large 
audience  of  family  and  friends.  This  period  saw  the  composer’s  first 
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opera  Zlocisty  szczyt  ("Golden  Peak")  and  an  opera  called  Roland  which 
he  composed  with  his  brother  Feliks.  This  tradition  was  cultivated  by 
the  Szymanowski  family  even  in  later  years  when  Karol  was  a  mature  and 
successful  composer.  Besides  these  youthful  operatic  compositions, 
Szymanowski  also  composed  in  other  genres,  particularly  in  those  that 
lent  themselves  to  performance  in  the  home — mainly  piano  works  and 
songs.  These  first  attempts  at  composition  were  not  treated  seriously 
by  his  parents,  and  only  the  compositions  written  around  1900  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  Szymanowski  to  be  worth  including  in  his  list  of  oeuvres . 
His  compositions  at  that  time  include  Nine  Preludes  for  Piano,  Op.  1 
(1899  -  1900),  Six  Songs,  Op.  2,  set  to  poems  by  the  contemporary 
Polish  poet  Kazimierz  Tetmajer  (1900  -  1902). 

In  1901  Szymanowski  went  to  Warsaw  where  he  stayed  until 
1905,  taking  private  lessons  in  harmony,  counterpoint  and  composition 
from  Marek  Zawirski  and  Zygmunt  Noskowski.  His  compositions  during 
this  period  were  written  under  the  influence  of  the  composers  who  at 
that  time  were  his  favorites:  Chopin,  Scriabin,  Wagner  and  Richard 
Strauss.  Golachowski  observes  that  in  these  early  works  there  can 
be  seen  a  feature  which  persisted  through  all  his  music  despite  later 
stylistic  changes,  namely  very  strong  emotional  tension  which  at 
times  becomes  ecstatic.^"  It  was  during  this  period  also  that  he 
composed  his  Piano  Variations  in  B  flat-minor,  Op.  3,  Four  Etudes  for 
Piano,  Op.  4,  three  songs  on  poems  by  Jan  Kasprowicz,  Op.  5,  hab^dz 


Stanisiaw  Golachowski,  Karol  Szymanowski ,  (Warszawa: 
Czytelnik,  1977),  p.  15. 
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("Swan") ,  Op.  7,  the  Piano  Sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  8,  Sonata  for  Violin 
and  Piano  in  D  minor.  Op.  9,  Variations  on  Polish  Folk  Themes  in 
B  minor  for  Piano,  Op.  10,  Four  Songs,  Op.  11,  Overture  Concertante, 

Op.  12,  Five  Songs  for  voice  and  piano.  Op.  13  and  the  Fantasia  for 
Piano,  Op.  14. 

During  his  studies  in  Warsaw  Szymanowski  met  many  people  and 
developed  friendships  which  lasted  throughout  his  life.  From  these 
years  dates  the  friendship  with  the  conductor  Grzegorz  Fitelberg,  the 
violinist  Pawet  Kochanski^and  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein.  The  milieu  in 
which  Szymanowski  found  himself  while  he  was  in  Warsaw  consisted  of 
artists  who  represented  very  conservative  views.  At  a  time  when  the 
whole  European  music  was  under  the  influence  of  Wagner,  and  young  musi¬ 
cians  were  making  pilgrimages  to  Bayreuth  only  a  few  musicians  had 
heard  about  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss  in  the  Polish  capital.  The 
artistic  model  for  the  majority  of  Polish  musicians  was  the  sentimental 
Mendelssohn. 

Szymanowski  later  became  acquainted  with  three  composers  with 
whom  he  shared  the  same  artistic  beliefs;  these  were  Grzegorz 
Fitelberg,  Ludomir  Rozycki  and  Apolinary  Szeluto.  In  1905  they  formed 
the  Publishing  House  for  Young  Polish  Composers  which  was  called  by 
the  critics  Young  Poland  in  Music.  The  Maecenas  of  this  group  was  a 
music  lover  and  wealthy  aristocrat.  Prince  WladysTaw  Lubomirski.  The 
aim  of  these  young  composers  was  not  only  to  publish  their  own 
works  but  also  to  have  them  performed  for  European  audiences.  The 
centre  from  which  they  operated  was  Berlin.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  February  6th,  1906,  in  Warsaw’s  Philharmonic  Concert 
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Hall  where  the  orchestra  under  Grzegorz  Fitelberg  performed  the  Over¬ 
ture  Concertante  in  E  major,  Op.  12,  by  Szymanowski  and  the  pianist 
Harry  Neuhaus  played  Szymanowski’s  Piano  Variations  in  B  minor. 

Op.  10^ and  the  Etude  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  4.  Szymanowski  was  the 
leader  of  the  group  by  virtue  of  his  creativity  and  strong  individual¬ 
ism.  His  works,  in  spite  of  strong  German  neo-romantic  influences, 
were  characterized  by  both  richness  of  invention  and  maturity  of 
technique  and  composition.  After  the  concert  in  Warsaw,  all  four 
composers  left  for  Berlin  where,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1906,  Fitelberg 
conducted  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  in  the  Beethoven  Concert  Hall. 

The  program  from  the  Warsaw  concert  was  repeated  and  was  very  well 
received. 

Szymanowski  spent  the  next  years  under  the  influence  of 
German  modernists.  At  this  time,  he  was  not  only  influenced  by  Wagner 
and  Richard  Strauss  but  also  by  Max  Reger.  This  artistic  path, 
however,  did  not  suit  his  talent.  He  considered  his  works  at  that 
time  to  be  failures  and  never  allowed  them  to  be  published. 

”  ii 

When  the  Young  Poland  in  Music  gave  their  next  concert  in 
Warsaw  in  1907,  they  were  received  coolly  and  were  fiercely 
criticized  for  blindly  following  Wagner  and  Strauss.  At  the  beginning 
of  1906,  Szymanowski  went  to  Italy  and  he  wrote  from  there  to  the 
composer  Maria  Klechniowska ,  "This  year  I  am  not  going  back  to 
Leipzig;  I  am  going  home  to  the  country;  I  have  to  be  alone.  I  have 
to  take  myself  in  hand  and  work,  work  without  end.  I  demoralize 
myself  too  much  here  and  I  don't  listen  to  myself  anymore.  But  I  have 
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found  the  whip  and  know  how  to  use  it  on  myself." 

In  May,  1910,  and  one  year  later,  Szymanowski  made  two  trips 
to  Italy  which  helped  him  to  liberate  himself  from  the  German  influ¬ 
ences  and  reafirm  his  beliefs  that  the  condition  necessary  for 
artistic  growth  is  the  assimilation  of  achievements  in  art,  culture 
and  knowledge.  At  this  time,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote When 
will  people  realize  that  there  is  no  inborn  natural  art,  that  each 
artist  is  an  aristocrat  who  has  to  have  behind  him  those  twelve  gener¬ 
ations  of  Bachs  and  Beethovens  if  he  is  a  musician  and  Sophocleses 

and  Shakespeares  if  he  is  a  poet-dramatist ... If  Italy  did  not  exist, 

3 

I  could  not  exist  either." 

From  that  time  on  Italy  became  his  spiritual  Fatherland ^ and 
he  missed  it  when  the  war  front  cut  him  off  and  forced  him  to  stay 
in  Tymoszowka. 

From  Italy  he  returned  to  Tymoszowka  to  spend  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1911.  In  a  letter  to  Z.  Jachimecki  he  describes  his 
feelings  at  the  time:  "The  last  weeks  were  very  nice  because  of  the 
visit  we  had  from  Artur  Rubinstein  and  Harry  Neuhaus  and  Ficio 
(Grzegorz  Fitelberg) .  So  you  can  imagine  the  musical  spirit  we  had 
here  and  generally  pleasant  atmosphere...  Before  ArturTs  arrival,  I 
had  just  finished  my  second  piano  sonata...  Ficio  and  Artur  were 


Golachowski,  Karol  Szymanowski,  p.  28. 
3 Ibid. ,  p.  36. 
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v 

unusually  excited  about  it...  We  planned  a  series  of  foreign  concerts 

4 

filled  with  my  works  only." 

From  Tymoszowka,  he  decided  to  move  to  Vienna.  In  Warsaw 
Szymanowski  was  not  only  misunderstood  but  he  was  also  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  little  intrigues {  therefore  he  wrote  to  Fitelberg: 

"My  opinion  is  that  you  as  well  as  I,  in  spite  of  having  some  success, 
would  always  be  faced  with  those  unpleasantnesses,  therefore,  I 

believe  that  we  should  quickly  expatriate  ourselves,  at  least  for  the 

^  .  „5 

time  being. 

In  1911,  Szymanowski  was  in  Vienna  where  he  spent  most  of  the 
concert  season  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  he  was  in  Tymosz6wka 
devoting  himself  to  intensive  work.  Together  with  Grzegorz  Fitelberg 
he  achieved  high  standing  in  the  Viennese  musical  world.  Fitelberg 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  conductors  for  the  Emperor  Opera,  and 
Szymanowski  signed  a  contract  with  Universal  Edition,  the  publishing 
house  which  decided  to  publish  all  his  previous  and  future  works . 

Between  1911  and  1912  the  second  symphony  and  the  second 
piano  sonata  were  performed  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  and  later  in  Leipzig 
Fitelberg  was  the  conductor  and  Artur  Rubinstein  the  pianist.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Second  Symphony  was  received  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  at  its  Warsaw  premiere,  the  work  was  a  success  abroad.  Of  that 

4  , 

Teresa  Chylinska,  Karol  Szymanowski,  (Krakow:  PWM,  1961),  p.  49 
^Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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performance  the  Viennese  critic  Richard  Specht  wrote,  "In  both  works, 
we  hear  a  talent,  surprising,  original,  sweeping  with  its  power,  rich 
in  ideas,  fertilized  by  all  possible  musical  cultures  but  still 
following  its  own  path."^ 

There  occurred  serious  changes  in  Szymanowski1 s  musical 
development.  He  came  to  know  Debussy’s  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He 
heard  Stravinsky’s  music,  particularly  when  the  ballet  Petrushka  was 
performed  by  Diaghilev’s  Company  in  Vienna.  Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz 
(a  Polish  writer)  recalls:  "Rubinstein  visited  Karol.  They  were 
supposed  to  play  Petrushka  for  four  hands. 

A  few  months  later,  he  wrote  to  Stefan  Spiess,  "This  Stravinsky 
(from  the  Russian  Ballets),  is  a  genius.  I  am  very  excited  about  him 

g 

and  as  a  consequence,  I  hate  Germans." 

During  this  time,  Szymanowski  was  very  interested  in  exotic 
themes.  In  the  Imperial  Library  in  Vienna,  he  discovered  the  poetry 
of  Mohamed  Hafiz  in  a  German  translation  by  Hans  Bethe.  The  erotic 
works  by  this  14th-century  Persian  poet  charmed  and  inspired  him. 

The  result  was  two  cycles  of  songs  set  to  the  poems  of  Hafiz —  the 
first  containing  Six  Erotics,  Op.  24*  the  second  being  Five  Songs, 

Op.  26. 


Golachowski,  Karol  Szymanowski,  p.  32-33. 


Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz,  Spotkania  z  Szymanowskim,  (Krakow: 
PWM,  1947)  ,  p.  43. 

g 

Iwaszkiewicz , 

1979),  p.  16. 


"Hamasie"  Szymanowskiego ,  (Krakow:  PWM, 
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In  the  spring  of  1914,  Szymanowski  went  to  Italy  again.  From 
there,  his  route  led  through  Sicily,  to  Northern  Africa,  to  Algeria, 
Constanta  and  to  the  edge  of  the  Sahara.  On  his  return,  he  went 
through  Rome,  Paris,  and  to  London.  There  he  made  the  persona] 
acquaintance  of  Stravinsky  and  became  enchanted  by  his  music  after 
getting  to  know  that  composer’s  Rossignol.  While  in  London,  the 
First  World  War  broke  out  and  he  rushed  back  to  his  family  in 
Tymoszowka. 

Tymoszowka  in  those  days  was  far  from  the  war-front,  so  life 
soon  returned  to  normal.  Szymanowski  indulged  himself  in  reminiscing 
about  his  trip.  His  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  Middle  East 
led  to  studies  of  Arabic  history  and  culture  and  Persian  mysticism. 
Soon  his  interests  spread  to  Hellenic  culture  and  the  culture  of 
Christianity.  These  studies  brought  him  closer  to  literature,  which 
influenced  his  musical  concepts.  In  the  autumn  of  1914,  he  wrote  an 
outline  for  the  Third  Symphony,  Op.  27,  into  which  he  incorporated  a 
tenor  solo  and  choir.  As  a  text,  he  used  Persian  poetry — Song  of 
Night  by  the  medieval  Persian  poet  Yatal  Al-Din  Rumi. 

In  Kiev  he  had  a  meeting  with  his  friend,  an  outstanding 
violinist — Pawel  Kochanski.  This  influenced  him  in  a  different 
direction.  He  created  what  to  many  musicians  are  his  most  beautiful 
violin  works:  Nocturne  and  Tarantelle,  Op.  28  ^'Myths',1  Op.  30,  and 
his  first  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  35.  Szymanowski's  friendship  with 
Kochanski  was  an  unusual  incident  of  artistic  symbiosis.  In  their 
collaboration  it  is  very7  hard  to  define  where  the  influence  of  one 
starts  and  the  other  finishes.  It  was  a  process  of  close  collabora- 
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ration  where  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  individual  influences. 

Starting  from  the  first  mature  violin  composition  and  ending 
with  the  last  one,  almost  all  of  the  violin  works  are  dedicated  to 
his  friend  Kochanski .  Between  1915  and  1916,  the  composer  wrote, 
f,I  have  finished  the  first  violin  concerto  with  Pawel's  help." 

"...my  violin  concerto  for  instance  where  there  is  so  much  of  Pawel, 
where  I  can  feel  him  with  every  nerve  and  emotion,  this  is,  so  far, 
my  best  loved  composition.”  In  1930  he  wrote,  "Together  with  Pawel, 
we  have  created  in  Myths  and  Concerto,  a  new  style,  a  new  expression 
of  violin  playing."^ 

At  this  time,  he  created  Metopy  (Metopes"),  Op.  20  and 
Maski  ("Masks"),  Op.  34,  for  piano  which  have  been  criticized  as 
overdone  in  respect  to  sound,  and  in  which  the  planned  effects  dis¬ 
appear  because  they  are  too  large  for  the  range  of  the  piano.  In 
the  first  violin  concerto.  Op.  35,  there  is  a  gradual  return  to 
absolute  music. 

Up  to  1917,  in  spite  of  the  war,  Szymanowski f s  way  of  life  did 
not  differ  much  from  peace  time.  He  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  com¬ 
posing  in  Tymoszowka  and  in  winter  he  went  to  Kiev.  He  was  worried 
about  the  impossibility  of  travelling  abroad,  to  supervise  the 
editing  and  performing  of  his  new  works  (which  were  quite 

9  .  ,  , , 
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different  from  those  which  he  had  composed  before) .  At  the  end  of 
1916,  he  managed,  with  Kochanski,  to  establish  roots  in  Russia. 

His  friends  planned  premieres  of  Szymanowski Ts  new  works  in 
St.  Petersburg.  They  did  not  manage  to  realize  those  plans  because 
the  Revolution  spread  over  Russia,  and  Szymanowski’s  world — the  world 
in  which  he  was  brought  up  and  in  which  he  lived — became  scattered 
and  dissipated.  At  first,  shocked  by  the  events,  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  numbness  but  later  on  he  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  a  will, 
escaping  this  way  from  reality  into  the  abstraction  of  art.  At  that 
time,  he  composed  the  Piano  Sonata  No.  3,  Op.  36;  the  String  Quartet 
No.  1,  in  C  major.  Op.  37;  and  two  cantatas  with  the  poems  of  Zofia 
Szymanowska  titled  Demeter,  Op.  37,  and  Agawe ,  Op.  38. 

In  October,  the  Szymanowski  family  had  to  escape  from  Tymos- 
zowka  which  was  burned  down  by  the  revolutionaries  after  their  escape. 
Szymanowski’s  piano  was  thrown  into  a  pond.  In  Elizavietgrad , 
Szymanowski  fell  into  a  depression,  stopped  composing,  and  started  to 
write  a  novel  Ephebos ,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  the  problems  which 
arose  during  the  war  years  and  the  revolution.  From  these  times, 
there  has  survived  a  symptomatic  note:  "Writing  books  very  often 
becomes  like  bearing  your  own  dreams  about  life,  like  parting  for 
eternity,  a  lonely  cry  over  a  fresh  grave. 

In  1918,  Elizavietgrad  was  occupied  by  the  Austrian  army,  and 
Szymanowski  got  in  touch  with  the  Universal  Edition  in  Vienna.  The 
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director  of  the  firm,  Emil  Hertzka,  tried  to  persuade  the  composer  to 
leave  for  Vienna  but  his  concern  about  the  fate  of  his  family  prevented 
him  from  making  this  decision.  From  this  time  a  project  originated 
to  write  an  opera  consisting  of  Sicilian  memories.  Szymanowski  did 
not  trust  his  own  literary  abilities  and  therefore  asked  his  cousin, 
Jaroslaw  Iwaszkiewicz ,  to  write  the  libretto  for  him.  They  worked 
together  on  the  libretto  in  the  summer  of  1918,  but  the  work  was  inter¬ 
rupted  for  two  years.  The  libretto  was  finished  in  1920,  the  music 
in  1924.  In  December  1919,  Szymanowski  managed  to  return  to  Poland 
by  a  round-about  route  through  Romania.  There  was  a  concert  in  Warsaw 
consisting  of  all  the  works  that  he  composed  during  the  war,  after 
which  Szymanowski  wrote  to  Z.  Jachimecki:  "I  confirm  the  fact  that 
forced  me  seven  years  ago  to  leave  Warsaw  which  is  that  between  me  and 
the  Polish  public  (at  least  the  Warsaw  public) ,  there  is  no  real  con¬ 
tact,  I  am  a  stranger  to  them,  incomprehensible. . .once  again  when  the 

first  occasion  occurs,  I  will  leave  Warsaw  and  go  to  the  west  or  the 
12 

south  (Italy)..." 

In  1920  the  composer  left  for  London  where  he  met  Artur 
Rubinstein  and  the  Kochanskis,  who  persuaded  him  to  leave  for  America 
with  them.  Despite  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  his  stay  in 
America  did  not  bring  any  concrete  results.  His  music  did  not  reach 
the  concert  stages  there;  no  contract  was  obtained  for  his  opera,  and 
he  did  not  commission  a  performance  of  his  ballet.  But  he  managed,  later, 
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to  get  in  toch  with  many  international  musicians,  including  conductors 
and  virtuosos  who  were  instrumental  in  getting  his  works  performed.  On 
his  way  to  America,  Szymanowski  met  Diaghilev,  and  on  his  way  back  he 
met  Stravinsky  again  in  London.  Stravinsky  played  his  most  recent 
work  for  Szymanowski,  the  ballet  "Wedding."  Here  Szymanowski  originated 
the  idea  of  creating  a  ballet  based  on  Polish  folklore,  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  rich  as  Russian  folklore.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  work  which 
not  only  would  achieve  popularity  and  fame  for  its  composer  but  also 
for  his  country.  This  meeting  with  Stravinsky,  like  the  first,  result 
ed  in  a  deep  transformation  in  the  artistic  ideology  of  Szymanowski. 

It  determined  his  attitude  to  the  material  of  folk  art  and  gave  the 
outer  form  to  all  the  music  of  his  last  period — called  ’  national'  by 
many  musicologists.  The  turning  point  which  marked  the  commencement 
of  this  last  period  was  his  composition  of  the  cycle  of  songs  called 
S^opiewnie ,  Op.  46. 

After  returning  from  his  second  trip  to  America  in  1922, 
Szymanowski  went  to  Zakopane,  a  place  which  he  visited  more  and  more 
frequently,  and  which  finally  became  his  home.  In  Zakopane,  Szyman¬ 
owski  appears  to  have  discovered  the  attractive  musical  folklore  of 
the  sub-Carpathian  mountaineers  called  Gorale,  who  live  in  a  southern 
region  of  Poland,  Podhale  that  extends  from  the  mountain  range  called 
the  Tatra  on  the  Polish  side  and  Carpathian  on  the  Czechoslovak  side. 

This  area  is  as  magnificent  and  rugged  as  the  Alps  and  has  been  well 
preserved,  being  geographically  isolated.  He  noticed  the  originality 
of  the  Gorale  in  many  facets:  their  artistic  imagination  in  clothing  and 
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design,  their  feeling  for  architectural  style,  the  richness  and  subtlety 
of  their  language,  the  poetic  essence  of  their  mythology,  and  their 
extremely  characteristic  and  colorful  music  and  dance.  Zakopane 
attracted  many  poets  and  artists  and  later  became  one  of  the  Slavic 
cultural  ’’capitals*'. 

The  first  time  that  Szymanowski  closely  encountered  the  music 
of  Podhale  was  through  Professor  Chybinski,  the  Dean  of  Polish  Musico¬ 
logy,  who  intensively  studied  the  music  of  Podhale  in  the  twenties. 

In  1921,  during  a  meeting  after  a  concert  in  Lvov,  Professor  Chybinski 
demonstrated  to  Szymanowski  many  authentic  Podhalean  melodies  accom¬ 
panied  by  primitive  harmony. 

At  that  time,  Zakopane  was  the  centre  of  interest  in  Carpa¬ 
thian  folklore.  It  had  its  own  Tatra  museum  of  which  collections  were 
used  frequently  by  Szymanowski .  Many  artists  visited  Zakopane  to 
learn  about  the  Gorale  culture.  They  would  visit  authentic  Gorale 
families  who  had  artistic  interests,  among  them  being  many  artists 
and  sculptors.  One  of  them  was  a  well  regarded  Gorale  musician, 

Bartus  Obrochta,  who  preserved  in  "notes”  the  real  Gorale  traditions 
unaffected  by  any  outside  influences*  (See  Chapter  III  )  Szymanowski 
considered  his  repertoire  of  folk  songs  to  be  "the  Bible  of  Gorale 
music".  Bartus  Obrochta  not  only  played  with  his  quartet  for  parties 
and  weddings  but  also  used  to  organize  musical  meetings  where  he 
performed  with  his  ensemble.  Szymanowski  often  used  to  attend  those 
"sittings".  He  "listened  and  watched  musicians’  fingers,  he  listened 
attentively  to  original  motifs,  he  absorbed  those  strange  primitive 
melodies,  trying  to  analyse  all  the  elements.  When  Bartus  was  asked 
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the  main  melody." 

Wawrzyniec  Zulawski,  a  friend,  recalls:  "I  saw  him  this 
summer  during  a  Gorale  dance.  Szymanowski  did  not  take  part  in  the 
general  discussion;  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  door  leading  to 
the  next  room  from  which  came  the  sounds  of  Gorale  music  and 
rhythmical  patter  of  dances.  It  was  Jozef  Krzeptowski — the  'First 
dancer  of  Podhale.  1  He  was  dancing  passionately.  His  legs  and 
the  whole  of  his  body  were  moving  with  incredible  nimbleness,  making 
hardly  perceptible  motions.  In  this  dance,  there  was  something 
ecstatically  sensual,  something  ravishing,  something  on  the  border 
between  orgy  and  soulfulness.  Szymanowski  could  not  divert  his 
attention  from  the  legs  of  the  dancer,  he  was  inhaling  the  sounds  of 
the  Gorale  ensemble.  Then  he  said  'in  this  music,  in  this  dance 

there  is  some  unbelievably  suggestive  power — primary,  everlasting, 

r  »  •  .  .  1  „14 

of  primitive  man.' 

The  music  transfixed  Szymanowski;  he  became  totally  absorbed 
in  it.  For  him  it  became  essential  to  life.  He  was  getting  to  know 
it  not  as  an  exotic  specimen  from  dreams  and  books  but  as  a  part  of 
his  own  life,  a  part  of  nature,  with  which  he  dealt  every  day,  and  it 
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was  inseparable  from  the  image  of  the  Tatra  mountains,  the  foothills, 
the  colorful  clothes,  and  full  of  the  primitive  power  of  the  folk 
dances.  It  became  part  of  a  collective  vision  and  that  was  how  he 
immmortalized  it  in  the  ballet  Hamasie,  Op.  55,  It  is  not  only  here 
that  Szymanowski  used  the  music  of  Podhale;  between  1924  and  1926  he 
wrote  Twenty  Mazurkas  for  Piano,  Op.  50,  that  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  turning  point  of  this  musical  form  from  the  time  of  the  Chopin 
masterpieces.  They  apparently  brought  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  atmos¬ 
phere  of  authentic  folk  music  and  they  seemed  strongly  to  contrast  with 
the  works  of  the  last  Romantics.  Szymanowski  considered  this  to  be  a 
fossilized  form,  fated  to  die  out  in  artistic  music.  He  also  thought 
that  ’’interbreeding  of  different  races  could  regenerate  it."^ 

Adopting  from  Chopin  only  the  general  scheme  of  the  form,  he 
managed  to  fill  it  with  new  musical  content  but,  unlike  Chopin,  he 
did  not  quote  musical  themes  from  the  region  of  Mazowsze;  rather,  his 
themes  derive  from  Podhale  that  was  close  to  him. 

During  the  composer’s  stay  in  Paris  in  1924,  the  Countess 
Polignac  commissioned  a  work  for  soprano,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Szymanowski  considered  many  possibilities;  ”a  type  of  peasant 
requiem. .. something  peasant — sacred,  naively  religious,  the  prayer 
for  souls. Then  he  decided  on  a  medieval  Lenten  sequence  entitled 
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"Stabat  Mater.”  This  used  a  Polish  text  with  a  score  regarded  by  many 
as  unblemished  beauty.  This  music,  in  spite  of  its  modernity,  has 
archaic  features.  Repeatedly,  one  can  hear  echoes  of  medieval  music 
appearing  delicately  in  the  outline  of  melody  or  harmony. 

During  this  period,  he  wrote  a  cycle  of  songs  entitled 
"Children's  Rhymes,"  Op.  49,  composed  of  twenty  short  lyrical 
vignettes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  easily  bears  favorable  comparison 
with"  The  Nursery"  by  Mussorgsky.  The  international  eminence  of 
Szymanowski  was  growing,  his  works  (the  Violin  Concerto,  Myths,  and 
songs)  gained  popularity  and  were  performed  by  the  famous  players  of 
the  time. 

The  Viennese  musical  publication,  Musikblaetter  des  Anbruchs, 
reported  musical  events  during  that  time:  "The  Violin  Concerto  by 
Szymanowski  was  performed  by  Pawel  Kochanski  under  the  direction  of 
Stokowski  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  sensational  success." 

At  the  end  of  1926,  Szymanowski  received  an  offer  to  be  the 
director  of  a  conservatory  in  Warsaw,  a  position  he  accepted.  After 
the  First  World  War,  the  Polish  State  was  reborn  out  of  the  hundred 
years  of  Austrian,  Russian  and  Prussian  occupation  and  the  culture 
of  the  three  provinces  had  to  be  united,  as  a  result  of  which 
reforms  had  to  be  introduced  into  musical  teaching  in  the  public 
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schools  and  into  the  organization  of  the  two  state  conservatories. 
Szymanowski  was  at  the  very  center  of  the  musical  life  of  this 
period.  The  renaissance  of  Polish  music  and  its  future  depended 
on  him,  but  he  found  himself  alone — confronted  by  a  group  of 
reactionaries.  A  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  his  duties,  he 
outlined  the  program  of  his  reform:  "First  of  all  I  want  the  con¬ 
servatory  to  be  the  advocate  of  deep  musical  understanding.  Of 
course,  from  my  viewpoint,  recognizing  the  achievements  of  con¬ 
temporary  music  as  the  most  valuable,  I  will  be  considering  the 
most  modern  achievements  in  this  field.  I  regard  artistic  tradi¬ 
tionalism  as  the  origin,  so  to  speak,  of  good  musical  education, 

but  our  aim  after  all  is  not  "yesterday"  but  "today"  and  "tomorrow" 

18 

— in  short,  this  is  creativity  and  not  regression." 

This  gentle  reform  caused  a  tide  of  attack  from  conservative 
musical  circles  which  resulted  in  Szymanowski's  resignation.  Shortly 
after,  he  went  to  Davos  where  he  received  good  care  for  his  recurring 
bouts  of  tuberculosis,  an  affliction  which  was  to  trouble  him 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  doomed  there  to  spend  many  months  in 
solitude,  brooding  over  the  problems  he  had  encountered  in  Warsaw. 

The  result  of  these  thoughts  was  a  small  booklet  entitled  "Educational 
Significance  of  Musical  Culture  in  Society." 

During  his  stay  in  Davos,  a  reform  of  musical  education  was 
realized  and  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  was  changed  to  an  academy  with 
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academic  rights.  Szymanowski  was  offered  the  position  of  rector. 

After  returning  from  the  country  with  new  strength,  he  joined  in  the 
reorganization  of  this  new  institution.  The  years  1930  and  1931 
were  very  successful  for  him.  He  was  elected  an  honorable  member  of 
the  International  Society  of  Contemporary  Music,  together  with 
Richard  Strauss,  de  Falla,  Ravel,  Stravinsky,  and  Bartok.  The 
Jagiellonian  University,  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  Poland, 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa  and  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  heard  on  the  stages  of  Europe  and  America.  But  the  old 
Warsaw  opposition  assumed  the  offensive,  and  again  Szymanowski 
resigned.  The  last  years  of  his  life  did  not  bring  any  addition  of 
new  principles  to  his  work.  They  were  strewn  with  illness  and  con¬ 
stant  financial  worries  that  absorbed  him  so  much  that  he  no  longer 
composed.  The  last  year  of  creativity  was  1932  during  which  year  he 
finished  Piesni  kurpiowskie,  ("Kurpian  Songs”) ,  Op.  58,  for  solo  voice 
and  piano  and  the  Symphony  Concert ante,  Op.  60,  for  piano  and 
orchestra.  The  following  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second 
String  Quartet,  Op.  56,  Fragments  of  Litany,  Op.  50,  two  Mazurkas,  Op. 
62,  and  his  last  big  composition,  the  Second  Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1932,  he  wrote  from  Zakopane  to 
Z.  Mycielski:  ”A11  August,  the  Kochanskis  were  staying  with  me... it 
was  ideal  with  them  because  you  know  how  much  I  love  them,  besides 
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Pawel  provoked  me  and  almost  squeezed  a  whole  violin  concerto  from 
me.  I  wrote  it  in  less  than  four  weeks  so  you  can  imagine  how  tired 


The  Second  Violin  Concerto  according  to  Lobaczewska  repre¬ 
sents  one  more  example  of  the  influence  of  folk  music,  but  retains 
individual  invention.  It  shows  the  extent  of  those  influences  on 
Szymanowski.  She  maintained  that ... "This  influence  is  expressed 
here  merely  by  the  change  of  the  type  of  emotionality  emanating  from 
this  music  and  through  the  organic  transformation  of  the  medium  that 
it  employs." 

In  spite  of  the  finanical  help  of  his  friends — Rubinstein, 
Kochanski,  Spiess,  and  Mrs.  Warden  (an  American  friend  and  life-long 
patron) — Szymanowski  was  forced  to  undertake  numerous  concert  tours 
as  a  result  of  the  declining  health  of  his  mother  and  his  brother 
Feliks.  He  played  as  soloist  in  his  Symphony  Concertante,  which  was 
especially  written  for  these  occasions.  He  played  all  over  Europe. 
After  Moscow,  he  visited  Zagreb,  Belgrade,  Bucharest,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Sofia,  London  and  Copenhagen.  His  ballet 
Hamasie  was  premiered  on  the  11th  of  May,  1935,  in  Prague. 

The  composer  returned  to  Paris  where  there  was  a  triumphant 
premiere  of  Hamasie  in  the  Grand  Opera  on  the  27th  of  April,  1936. 
On  April  29  of  the  same  year,  Andre  Coeroy  wrote  in  Paris  Midi, 
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"Szymanowski’s  score  lacks  neither  fantasy,  variety,  nor  power.  The 

work  is  based  on  the  extremely  characteristic  folk  melodies  of  Podhale. 

In  the  rich  and  transparent  orchestral  treatment  as  well  as  in  the  solo 

and  choral  parts,  there  is  great  melodic  and  harmonic  originality, 

striking  the  listener,  who  has  to  recognize  the  composer  as  a  maestro 
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— one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  powerful  in  contemporary  Europe.” 

In  December,  at  the  insistence  of  his  doctors,  Szymanowski 

went  to  Grasse.  On  the  8th  of  December,  he  wrote  in  the  last  letter 

to  Iwaszkiewicz :  "To  tell  the  truth  my  depression  is  rooted  in  the 

feeling  that  I  am  getting  worse  (physically) .  I  can  no  longer  talk, 

it  is  hard  for  me  to  eat,  so  I  am  losing  wieght.  I  have  not  written 

to  anyone  about  this,  in  order  that  this  does  not  reach  my  ladies  (the 

mothers  and  sisters),  because  at  such  a  distance  they  would  become 
22 

even  more  worried." 

His  suffering  became  unbearable.  In  March,  Leonia  Gradstein 
(Szymanowski’s  secretary),  was  asked  to  Grasse,  where  she  discovered 
a  desperate  situation.  Szymanowski  was  staying  at  a  hotel  without 
medical  care.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  a  sanatorium  in  Cannes, 
then  to  Lausanne.  He  was  visited  by  his  sister,  Stanislawa,  who  was 
present  when  he  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1937.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Poland  and  granted  an  honorable  grave  in  Wawel  Castle.  K.  Dabrows- 
ka  recollected  that  day... "on  Skalka,  in  a  crypt  reserved  for  those 
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who  had  honored  their  country,  he  was  given  a  last  farewell.  I  only 
remember  that  after  many  speeches  as  Skalka  was  emptying  and  the 
crowds  were  gradually  leaving,  they  started  to  play.  Jan  Obrochta — 
the  second  violinist,  Stanisiaw  Obrochta — the  bassist,  and  Andrzej 
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Slodyczka — the  first  violinist,  and  the  old  bagpipe  player — Mroz." 
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CHAPTER  II 


SZYMANOWSKI ! S  COMPOSITIONS 

Szymanowski’s  compositions  do  not  represent  either  a  single 
aesthetic  entity  or  style.  His  evolution,  in  a  way,  reflects  all 
contemporary  musical  trends  and  tendencies. 

His  compositions  are  usually  divided  by  musicologists'^  into 
three  periods,  determined  by  stylistic  criteria: 

a)  the  ,ltraditional,,  period,  influenced  by  the  style  of  such 
19th-century  music  as  that  of  Chopin,  Scriabin,  Wagner  and 
R.  Strauss; 

b)  the  "impressionistic"  period,  influenced  by  oriental  and 
ancient  cultures  as  well  as  by  the  music  of  Debussy  and 
Ravel ; 

c)  the  "nationalistic"  period,  influenced  by  Podhalean  folklore, 
the  compositions  by  Chopin  and  "national  components"  in  the 
music  of  Bart&k  and  Stravinsky. 

S.  £obaczewska  maintains  that  the  reason  the  first  period  was 
inspired  by  Chopin  and  Scriabin  was  not  accidental.  "This  fact  decided 
his  whole  future,  bringing  to  the  light  of  day  his  racial  predispositions. 
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which  were  the  organic  part  of  his  personality.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  Szymanowski  went  through  so  many  changes  of  style, 
those  changes  involved  only  the  formal  and  technical  side,  leaving  its 
core  unchanged.  The  pure  Slavic  directness  of  the  emotional  expression 
in  Chopin's  work  is  largely  due  to  his  rich  and  ornamental  melodies, 
and  this  is  the  plane  of  contact  between  the  budding  individuality 
of  Szymanowski  and  the  personality  of  Chopin.  This  tendency  towards 
ornamental  and  melodic  expansion  often  changing  into  a  profusion  of 
melismas  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  external  features  of 
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Szymanowski  and  the  most  expressive  of  his  contemplative  nature." 

Ludomir  Rozycki,  a  school  mate  of  Szymanowski  recalls:  "Most 

of  all  he  adored  Chopin  and  after  Chopin's  music,  the  piano  works  by 

Scriabin.  When  he  was  writing  his  first  piano  sonata,  I  often  found 

Szymanowski  at  the  piano  meticulously  studying  the  structure  of  piano 

passages  by  Chopin  and  Scriabin.  In  this  music  he  could  discover  the 

26 

mastery  of  piano  style." 

Szymanowski's  Op.  1  reflects  Chopin's  and  Scriabin’s  influences. 
It  concists  of  9  Preludes  for  piano:  B  minor,  D  minor,  D  flat  major, 

B  flat  minor,  A  minor,  C  minor,  E  flat  minor,  E  flat  minor. 

These  are  small  pieces  in  the  form  of  two-and-three-part  songs. 
They  are  similar  to  some  of  the  preludes  of  Chopin  and  Scriabin.  Some 
of  them,  like  some  of  Chopin's,  are  characterized  by  a  larger  structure 
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and  melodic  lines  (the  first  prelude);  others,  as  for  example  the  third, 
sixth,  seventh  and  ninth  prelude  have  a  shorter  melodic  line  and  smaller 
structures.  Like  some  Chopin  etudes,  they  always  use  a  small  motif  or  a 
complex  of  short  motifs.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  very  lyrical  character. 

The  influences  of  Wagner  and  Richard  Strauss  on  Szymanowski’s 
work  are  very  significant  in  large  symphonic  compositions  but  less  so  in 
his  piano  works.  Analysis  of  his  early  scores  reveals  that  he  adapted 
many  of  their  techniques. 

The  second  period  started  at  the  end  of  the  war.  During  this  per¬ 
iod  Szymanowski  was  influenced  by  two  sets  of  stimuli:  the  developments 
purely  of  a  professional  nature  and  his  impressions  experienced  during  his 
voyages  that  brought  along  a  wider  knowledge  of  foreign  cultures,  including 
works  of  art,  philosophy  and  literature.  Added  to  these  was  his  interest 
in  French  impressionism.  In  1925,  Szymanowski  wrote  an  article  to  celeb¬ 
rate  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Ravel  and  it  reflects  his  relationship  with 
contemporary  French  music:  "Whether  he  creates  ’Spanish  Rhapsody,’  ’Greek 
Songs,’  or  ’Viennese’  waltzes  ('La  Valse'),  he  always  remains  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  representatives  of  the  genius  of  his  race.  He  assembles 
all  the  general  elements  of  the  most  beautiful  culture  in  the  world.  I 
will  never  stop  repeating  that  a  closeness  to  French  culture  and  a  true 

and  deep  understanding  of  its  content,  command  of  form,  and  future  possib- 
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ilities  of  growth,  is  one  of  the  conditions  for  the  growth  of  our  music." 
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Perhaps  of  significance  is  the  fact  that  Szymanowski  made  two 

journeys  to  Italy,  the  first  in  1911,  the  second  in  1914.  He  also 

travelled  to  Sicily  and  North  Africa.  These  journeys  resulted  in  a 

long  period  of  contemplation  in  Tymoszowka  and  in  studies  of  the  history 

of  culture,  art,  philosophy  and  history.  These  trips  were  important 

catalysts  that  brought  out  cumulative  cultural  thoughts  and  energies 

in  the  composer’s  mind.  Zofia  Szymanowska  recalls  that  "Karol  brought 
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back  from  Africa  his  third  symphony."  But  Szymanowski  brought  back 
something  more:  works  that  were  the  preparation  for  this  symphony 
and  connected  with  it  by  the  same  kind  of  invention.  "After  all  those 
excursions  into  the  world,  Szymanowski  came  back  to  his  own  world  and 
concentrated  on  the  stimulus  which  was  the  closest  to  him  at  that 
time — exoticism.  Influenced  by  this  exoticism,  the  world  of  feelings 
that  he  carried  within  himself  and  around  which  he  searched  fruit¬ 
lessly  was  acquiring  lively  colors,  and  was  becoming  a  second  reality — 
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more  real  than  any  other." 

Almost  all  the  compositions  of  this  period  are  inspired  by 
oriental  themes  and  have  some  kind  of  "programme."  It  is  either 
added  to  the  music  in  the  text,  as  in  the  Third  Symphony  and  "Songs  of 
a  Mad  Muezzin  ",  transposed  into  visual  form  as  in  the  opera  Kr6l  Roger, 
or  marked  in  the  title  as  a  quotation  from  Greek  mythology  ("Myths")  or 
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literary  works  (^’Masques")  and  art  ("Metopes")  .  The  First  Violin 
Concerto  does  not  have  any  "programme"  in  this  sense,  but  we  know  that 
it  was  inspired  by  the  poem  "A  May  night"  by  Micinski,  a  contemporary 
Polish  poet. 

"Myths",  Op.  30,  is  a  cycle  of  three  poems  for  violin  and 
piano.  They  were  written  after  Szymanowski’s  journey  to  the  south. 

Here  the  composer  drew  from  literary  sources  and  myths  of  antiquity. 

The  first  work  of  the  cycle  is  based  on  the  myth  of  Alpheus  and  Arethusa, 
a  theme  which  fascinated  the  composer  during  his  sojourn  to  Syracuse. 

In  Greek  mythology  the  river-god  Alpheus  was  said  to  have  become 
enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa  when  she  bathed  in  his  stream.  To 
escape  him  she  prayed  to  Artemis,  who  changed  her  into  a  fountain  and 
opened  up  an  underground  passage  for  her  to  Ortygine,  a  small  Sicilian 
island  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  river  still  pursued  the  nymph, 
passing  from  Greece  to  Sicily  below  the  sea  and  appearing  in  the  spring 
which  bubbles  up  by  the  shore,  close  by  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  In 
spite  of  the  color  effects  used  in  "The  Fountain  of  Arethusa  " 

Szymanowski  brings  the  melody  back  to  express  an  emotional  state 
connected  with  this  myth.  This  emotional  aspect  is  turned  over  to  the 
violin,  which  the  composer  favored  as  a  means  of  expressing  feelings. 

The  Third  Symphony,  Op.  27,  is  generally  regarded  as 
Szymanowski’s  crowning  achievement  of  his  second  period.  "I  am  writing 
my  symphony  for  a  large  orchestra,  as  large  as  possible,"  he  said  to 
his  sisters,  "I  wanted  to  have  lots  of  glitter  and  sound.  It  will 
never  be  performed  anyway.  So  let  it  be  the  way  I  would  like  to  see 
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it  m  my  dreams. 

He  created  in  this  work  an  immense  composition  written  for  tenor 

solo,  mixed  choir  and  orchestra.  The  text  of  the  Third  Symphony  which 

bears  the  title  "The  Song  of  Night,"  was  obtained  from  the  lyrics  of 

Jalal  Al-Din  Rumi,  a  Persian  poet  and  a  13th-century  mystic.  "The 

dominant  theme  of  this  poetry  is  pantheistic  infatuation  with  the  world, 

in  which  the  poet  finds  God  in  even  the  smallest  of  things.  From  this 

comes  a  mystical  longing  to  melt  into  the  world,  and  integrate  with  it 
„31 

as  a  unity. 

,  As  in  "Myths"  the  melody  again  becomes  the  leading  element.  In 

this  work,  the  coloring  of  the  sonority  is  achieved  not  only  by  the 
orchestra  but  also  by  filling  the  whole  score  with  ornamental  figuration. 
These  sensuous  impressionistic  effects  contrast  with  the  tenor  solo 
with  its  mystical  text,  and  a  melody  which  is  deprived  of  embellishments 
which  gives  it  an  ascetic  quality.  The  solo  part  was  assigned  to  the  hu¬ 
man  voice,  which  perhaps  speaks  more  directly  through  the  use  of  words. 

The  turning  point  of  the  development  of  Szymanowski’s  style  and 
artistic  ideology  started  about  1920.  The  new  tendencies  in  his  work 
were  expressed  mainly  in  his  interest  in  Polish  folk  music  and  his 
discovery  of  its  inspiring  power.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  his 
first  and  second  period  the  composer  repeatedly  expressed  his  disinclin¬ 
ation  towards  any  signs  of  folklore  in  artistic  music,  in  the  twenties 
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he  discovered  a  new  means  of  expression  and  technique  deriving  from  the 
use  of  folklore. 

This  change  was  determined  by  many  factors.  The  main  one  was 

the  regaining  of  Poland’s  independence  after  a  hundred  years  of  bondage 

which  set  a  new  task  for  Polish  composers — that  of  creating  national  art 

deriving  from  Polish  traditions.  This  postulate  was  expressed  by 

Szymanowski  himself  when  he  wrote:  ”1  wish  the  young  generation  of 

Polish  musicians  understood  what  wealth  is  hiding  in  this  Polish 

’barbarity. ’  I  have  finally  discovered  and  understood  this  for 
32 

myself. " 

Szymanowski  saw  in  Chopin  the  ideal  of  a  national  composer  and 

believed  that  the  further  growth  of  Polish  music  could  only  take  place 

in  the  framework  of  a  Chopinesque  tradition.  In  the  article  published 

in  "Skamander"  he  wrote:  "Fryderyk  Chopin  is  a  perpetual  example  of 

what  Polish  music  can  be  and  also  the  highest  symbol  of  Europeanized 

Poland... not  losing  anything  of  racial  individuality  and  at  the  same 

33 

time  being  at  the  highest  level  of  European  culture." 

Szymanowski’s  interest  in  Podhalean  folklore  was  influenced  by 
contact  with  the  Tatra  mountains  and  Gorale  stories  and  songs,  as  well 
as  dances  of  that  region.  He  expresses  his  attitude  to  Gdrale  music 
in  the  following  statement:  "Only  after  one  has  understood  the  real 
Gorale  passion  for  giving  plastic  forms  for  everything  that  surrounds 
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him,  only  when  one  penetrates  those  coarse  angular  forms  that  appear  as 

if  hammered  into  resistant  stone,  then  can  one  see  in  the  music  the 

relentless  hard  specifically  Gorale  ’lyricism1  and  the  deeply  hidden 

34 

almost  theatrical  ’dramatic  content’  expressed  in  dance,” 

One  cannot  ignore  the  influence  on  Szymanowski  of  contemporary 

European  music  and  especially  the  musical  styles  of  Stravinsky  and 

Bartok.  In  an  unpublished  article  about  Stravinsky,  Szymanowski  wrote: 

"As  Chopin  did  previously  so  does  he  now,  aiming  tirelessly  in  search 

of  inspiration  in  the  deepest  depths  of  soul,  gathering  hereditary 

features  and  idiosyncrasies,  in  which  he  finds  a  priceless  ore  from 
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which  he  forges  his  tremendous  visions.” 

In  the  article  devoted  to  Bartok,  Szymanowski  wrote  that  he 
considered  the  Hungarian  composer’s  musical  contributions  to  be  of 
great  significance.  "Leaving  the  magic  circle  of  chromaticism,  the 
music  seemed  to  suffocate  hopelessly  as  in  airless  cold  heights.  Con¬ 
temporary  music  descends  to  people,  to  the  ground,  to  the  rich  fertile 
earth."36 

Folklore  did  not,  however,  solely  dominate  the  style  of 
Szymanowski’s  third  period.  There  is  a  simultaneous  archaic  current 
connected  with  the  stylization  of  old  church  music  (as  in  the  Stabat 
Mater,  Veni  Creator,  Litania) .  Both  folkloric  and  old  church  music 
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were  important  sources  of  inspiration  and  frequently  infiltrated  each 
other.  The  Podhalean  music  for  Szymanowski  expressed  archaic  traits 
which  he  identified  with  both  folk  and  archaic  elements ,  calling  it 
"Proto-Polish."  Szymanowski  used  folk  music  in  two  ways:  one  based 
on  quotation  and  the  other  on  original  melodies  with  folk— like  character¬ 
istics.  The  works  which  exemplified  either  the  direct  quotation  from 
folk  music  or  a  slightly  stylized  form  of  this  include  the  following: 
the  ballet  Hamasie,  Op.  55,  and” Songs  of  Kurpie"  Op.  58,  Some  works 
which  are  not  based  on  quotation  but  on  individual  invention  colored  by 
folk  elements  include  ’’Mazurkas",  Op.  50  and.  Op.  62*  the  Second  String 
Quartet,  Op.  56;  The  Symphony  Concertante,  Op.  60, and  the  Second  Violin 
Concerto,  Op.  61. 

S.  Eobaczewska  states  that  "the  essence  of  Szymanowski’s  styles 

in  the  last  period  lay  in  the  harmonic  synthesis  of  folk  element  and 

individual  invention.  There  is  a  mutual  influence  of  certain  traits 

of  folk  song  and  of  technical  means  which  undergo  far  reaching  changes 

and  develop  new  means  of  expression.  Szymanowski’s  attitude  determined 

the  choice  of  material  as  being  from  folk  music... and  he  executed  the 
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stylization  of  his  own  idea  after  the  folk  example."  Almost  all  the 
texts  and  melodies  in  Hamasie  and  in”Songs  of  Kurpie’’have  a  lyrical 
character.  An  exception  are  the  melodies  in  the  character  of  a  dance 
in  Hamasie.  Even  in  the  mazurkas  there  is  almost  always  a  lyrical 
fragment  in  the  form  of  a  "kujawiak. "  This  fact  indicates  how  close 
the  lyrical  element  was  to  the  composer. 
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Szymanowski  begins  his  ballet  Hamasie  with  an  authentic 
Podhalean  melody,  the  so-called  "Sabalowa”,  which  is  used  in  almost 
unchanged  form.  It  is  based  on  a  Podhalean  scale  with  a  raised  4th 
and  a  lower  7th. 


This  gives  it  its  characteristic  coloring.  The  fact  that  Szymanowski 

opens  the  work  with  a  melody  is  characteristic.  It  indicates  that  the 

melody  was,  and  still  remains,  the  primary  and  fundamental  element  of 

musical  form  carrying  the  expression  of  his  music. 

The  Symphony  Concertante,  Op.  60,  is  his  first  attempt  to 

combine  individual  invention  with  folklore.  S.  Lobaczewska  maintains 

that  the  Symphony  Concertante  contains  all  of  Szymanowski’s  previous 
38 

experiences.  The  novelty  here  lies  in  his  treatment  of  the  solo 
instrument  in  relationship  to  the  orchestra.  The  form  of  the  Symphony 
Concertante  combines  concerto  grosso  and  classical  concerto  elements. 
The  ensemble  treatment  and  the  relationship  of  the  orchestra  to  the 
solo  instrument  resembles  the  pre-classical  concerto,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  name  itself,  borrowed  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  17th  century. 
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Lobaczewska,  Karol  Szymanowski :  Zycie  i  tworczosc,  pc  546. 


- 
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Here  the  piano  is  one  of  the  instruments  playing  a  solo  part.  Often 
it  does  not  assume  a  solo  role,  and  is  part  of  the  total  musical 
fabric. 

As  a  composer  Szymanowski  is  typical  of  a  transient  period 
in  music,  with  its  works  which  many  performers  found  difficult  to 
perform.  His  historical  individuality  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
he  chose  a  path  in  common  with  other  avant-garde  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  His  style  reveals  a  fusion,  or  a 
union  and  coalition,  of  the  "old"  and  the  "new"  musical  language  of 
the  early  20th-century  composers . 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MAZURKAS 

Szymanowski's  oeuvre  includes  twenty  mazurkas,  Op.  50,  two 
mazurkas.  Op.  62,  one  mazurka  and  one  oberek  which  are  included  in  a 
cycle  of  four  Polish  dances  for  piano  without  opus  number.  Szymanowski 
composed  the  first  sixteen  mazurkas  in  1924  ;  the  last  four  from 
Op.  50,  and  two  from  Op.  62,  were  completed  in  1926. 

Szymanowski  was  bom  in  the  Kiev  district  and  did  not  know  the 
Polish  countryside.  Therefore  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  knew  how 
the  authentic  mazur  was  danced  at  inns  or  at  peasant  weddings  in  the 
Kujawy  district.  This  perhaps  explains  the  fact  that  the  example  of 
artistic  stylization  for  Szymanowski  was  not  the  peasant  mazurka,  but 
the  one  that  came  from  Chopin. 

The  mazurka,  a  strictly  Polish  national  dance,  originated  in  -a 
central  Poland  as  a  vigorous  peasant  dance  but  later  became  adapted  by 
the  higher  classes.  The  mazurka  became  included  in  the  music  of 
Chopin  in  a  stylized  form  related  to  the  kind  used  by  the  higher 
classes. 

The  mazurka  is  a  combination  of  three  dances  which  are  all  in 
triple  meter  and  are  performed  at  various  speeds.  The  three  dances 
which  are  related  are  the  mazur ,  the  ku j awiak  and  the  oberek .  One 
characteristic  of  these  dances  is  the  heavy  accentuation  on  weak 
beats.  Dotted  rhythms  are  common  and  are  found  in  all  three  of  these 
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dances . 

The  mazur  comes  from  the  province  of  Mazowsze.  It  is 
unpredictable  and  capricious  with  regard  to  the  placement  of  accents, 
although  one  often  hears  the  accent  on  the  first  beat.  The  final  note 
in  a  phrase  or  a  syncopated  note  or  sometimes  the  note  of  the  longer 
value  receives  the  strongest  accent,  regardless  of  its  position  in 
the  triple-metered  measure. 

The  oberek  is  more  rhythmic  and  faster  in  tempo  than  the 
mazur  and  has  a  whirling  character  with  a  dance-like  motif  as  the 
accompaniment,  giving  it  a  more  primitive  and  coarse  quality. 

The  ku j awiak  (of  the  province  of  Kujawy)  uses  regular  and 
symmetrical  phrases  and  structures  and,  as  compared  to  the  mazur,  has 
a  slower  tempo  and  a  rather  contemplative  character  and  is  often  in 
a  minor  key. 

Szymanowski  combines  certain  melodic  and  tonal  traits 
characteristic  of  Podahlean  music  with  the  form  and  rhythm  of  the 
mazurka.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  the  music  of  Podhale  was 
at  that  time  the  only  kind  of  Polish  music  with  which  Szymanowski  was 
acquainted.  It  therefore  became  for  him  the  symbol  of  Polish  music 
in  general . 

Szymanowski's  stylized  treatment  of  the  mazurka  will  perhaps 
benefit  from  some  comparison  with  Chopin's  treatment  of  the  genre. 

I 

The  three  types  of  dances  discussed  above  very  seldom  appear  in 
Chopin's  work  individually. 


meas. 


meas . 
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The  mazur  type  is  used  in  the  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1, 

1-8. 


Example  1:  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1,  meas.  1-8. 

The  oberek  type  is  used  in  the  Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3, 
33-44. 
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Example  2:  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3,  meas.  33-44. 
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The  ku j awiak  type  is  used  in  the  Mazurka,  Op.  24,  No.  1, 
meas.  1-8. 


Example  3:  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  24,  No.  1,  meas.  1-8. 

The  melodic  and  rhythmic  features  of  these  dances  are  often 
combined,  making  it  difficult  to  decide  which  dance  is  the  basis  of 
certain  motifs.  This  is  the  strongest  stylistic  element  in  the  Chopin 
mazurkas.  The  technique  of  developing  the  melodies  through  liberal 
use  of  ornaments  plays  a  considerable  role. 


Example  4:  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  4,  meas.  1-20. 
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Chopin  never  used  authentic  folk  music.  As  in  his  other 
compositions,  the  melodies  stand  out,  with  the  harmony  in  most 
instances  performing  a  rather  functional  and  companion-like  role. 

Major  and  minor  modes  are  usually  used.  The  stylization  is  achieved 
by  temporary  chromatic  changes  of  the  scale  and  melodies  based  on 
church  modes  (characteristic  of  Polish  folk  song  and  dances).  The 
form  is  usually  in  three  parts;  sometimes  (in  the  case  of  larger 
works)  they  suggest  rondo  form:  for  example — Op.  59,  No.  1; 

Op.  59,  No.  3;  Op.  24,  No.  2.  In  the  works  influenced  by  the  oberek 
and  mazur ,  the  first  and  last  parts  are  lively  and  vivacious,  in 
contrast  with  the  central  section  which  is  lyrical  in  atmosphere — in 
the  character  of  ku j awiak  (Op.  7,  No.  1;  Op.  17,  No.  1;  Op.  59,  No.  2). 
Repeatedly  in  Chopin1 s  work  one  can  find  reminiscences  of  primitive 
instrumental  accompaniment  based  on  an  open  fifth  of  the  tonic  or 
dominant  (Op.  68,  No.  3,  measures  33-44;  Op.  17,  No.  4,  measures 
61-64,  Op.  6,  No.  3,  measures  1-4). 


Example  5:  Chopin,  Mazurka,  Op.  68,  No.  3,  meas .  33-40. 


If  one  compares  the  stylistic  techniques  of  Chopin  and 

Szymanowski,  one  sees  that,  basically,  the  latter  uses  the  same 

methods  but  compositional  styles  relate  to  the  century  in  which 

this  composer  lived.  Szymanowski,  similarly  to  Chopin,  used 

stylization  merely  in  the  way  he  uses  dances.  The  dances  very 

seldom  appear  individually  as  mazur,  oberek  or  kujawiak — in  most 

cases  all  three  types  are  used. 

The  following  are  examples  of  what  the  composer  himself 
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considered  the  three  dances  to  be  in  Podhalean  stylization. 

Mazur 


Example  6:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  14, 
meas.  31-34. 


Alan  Barrody,  Szymanowski  (from  a  recording  of  Szymanowski’ 
Mazurkas,  Delos  25417). 


Oberek 


Example  7:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  18, 
meas.  1-11. 


Ku  j  awiak 


Example  8: 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  5, 
meas.  1-4 . 
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In  the  following  examples  one  may  distinguish  the  different 
types  appearing  individually: 


Mazur 


Example  9:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  4, 
meas.  1-4. 


Oberek 


Example  10: 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  7, 
meas.  1-4. 


Ku j  awiak 


Example  11:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  6, 
meas.  45-46. 
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Kuj awiak 
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Example  12:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  13, 
meas.  1-4. 


Like  Chopin,  Szymanowski  uses  ornaments  as  a  method  of 
embellishing  the  melodic  line.  The  best  example  of  this  use  is 
perhaps  found  in  the  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1,  where  the  melody  appears 
in  six  different  variations.  (This  melody  is  also  used  in  the 
ballet  Hamasie ,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  Szymanowskis  favorite 
melodies  derived  from  Podhalean  folklore).  In  the  composer’s  notebook 
it  was  written  in  the  following  way: 


This  melody  has  a  very  ornamental  character;  it  describes  a  curve  of 
minor  seventh  in  an  upward  direction,  after  which  it  descends  in 
seconds  on  the  notes  of  the  Podhalean  scale.  (See  Chapter  II,  p.  29). 
The  composer  lengthens  the  melody  by  using  descending  steps  leading 
to  a  perfect  fourth  which  finally  resolves  to  E  (possibly  in  order 
not  to  destroy  the  asymmetric  improvisatory  character  [measure  3]. 
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Example  13:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas.  1-16^  meas.  45-53. 
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Here  the  composer  uses  several  methods:  mordents  (measures  1,  2,  5, 

6,  9),  and  specific  embellished  passages  using  D,  characteristic  7th 
(measures  9,  13),  A// — tritone  (  measures  9,  13),  and  E — the  first  note 
of  the  Podhalean  scale  (measures  3,  11,  15).  The  above  example  reveals 
that  the  lyrical  character  of  a  melody  is  given  a  divergent  character 
by  the  composer’s  ornamentation,  the  characteristic  mazurka  dance 
spirit.  The  composer  also  uses  ornamentation  with  an  exactly  opposite 
aim,  namely  as  a  factor  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  motion. 
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Example  14:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  20, 
meas.  1-2,  7-8. 


Zofia  Helman  writes  about  Szymanowski’s  use  of  modes: 

The  tonal  system  of  the  mazurkas  remains  under  the 
influence  of  twentieth-century  modality  including, 
besides  church  modes,  also  major  and  minor  modes, 
the  pentatonic  mode,  the  whole-tone  mode,  folk 
modes,  and  chromatic  mode.  Modality  in  Szymanowski ’ s 
work  is  determined  both  by  using  folk  material  as 
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well  as  by  referring  to  old  music.  This  modal 
conception  displays  common  traits  with  the  music 
of  Bartok,  Stravinsky  and  other  composers  of 
the  twentieth  century  using  various  modes. 

Szymanowski  builds  a  twelve-tone  scale  summing 
all  types  of  scales,  transposing  those  scales, 
and  enlarging  the  basic  scale  chromatically.  ^ 

The  composer  uses  the  following  scales  most  commonly:  Pod- 

halean  (see  p.  31),  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Dorian,  major  and  minor.  In 

the  mazurkas  the  scale  on  which  the  melody  is  based  is  treated  freely 

and  this  treatment  depends  on  the  character  of  the  work  and  the 

composer’s  adherence  to  the  folk  music  which  he  used  as  a  model. 

Dorian  scale  starting  on  C# 


Example  15:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  14, 
meas.  46-53. 


4° 

Zofia  Helman,  Koncepcja  modalna 
Muzyka,  XIV  (1969),  p.  41. 


w  tworczo4ci  Szymanowskiego , " 
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Szymanowski  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  scale;  his 
combining  of  the  elements  of  different  scales  is  a  common  characteristic 
of  his  mazurkas.  In  the  example  below  the  composer  uses  the  Podhalean 
scale  starting  on  E  and  Lydian  scale  starting  on  E. 


Example  16:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas.  1-4. 


In  the  following  example  Szymanowski  uses  the  E  major  scale 
and  Lydian  mode  starting  on  E: 


Example  17:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  9, 
meas.  1-4. 
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In  the  following  example  the  Phrygian  scale  starting  on  D#  is  mixed  with 
the  Dorian  scale  starting  on  D#. 


Example  18:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  20, 
meas.  17-25. 

In  the  next  example  the  first  phrases  (measures  1-4)  suggest  the 
Dorian  scale  with  its  tonal  centre  on  F#,  changing  to  Aeolian  beginning 
on  F #  (meas.  5-9).  The  accompanying  bass  appears  to  be  atonal,  making 


Example  19:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  19, 
meas.  1-12. 
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There  are  instances,  usually  as  the  result  of  using  temporary 
bitonality  or  poly tonality ,  where  the  melody  is  based  on  fragments  of 
the  major  and  minor  scales.  In  the  following  example  the  melody  in  the 
right  hand  part  employs  A  minor  and  the  left  hand  melody  is  based  on 
.fragments  of  C  sharp  major. 


Example  20:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  3, 
meas.  25-32. 


In  Szymanowski1 s  mazurkas  there  exist  relationships  between 
modal  melody  and  accompanying  material: 

1)  the  use  of  two  different  scales  (bitonality  and  bimodality) ; 

2)  coexistence  of  modal  melody  accompanied  by  contrasting  sound 
structures  (for  instance,  the  French  bourdon'). 


Bimodality  and  Bitonality 


The  combination  of  different  modes  and  scales  appears  in  the 
mazurkas  sporadically.  The  composer  never  combines  more  than  two 
modes  or  scales,  nor  does  he  use  different  key  signatures  for  indivi¬ 
dual  staff.  In  the  mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  14  (measures  17-26)  the  right 
hand  melody  and  the  left  hand  accompaniment  use  two  different  scales 
(Lydian  on  B  for  the  left  hand  and  E-flat  major  for  the  right  hand) , 
both  parts  of  which  are  widely  spaced  in  range. 


Example  21:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  14, 
meas.  17-26. 

More  commonly  one  finds  examples  in  which  different  scales 
are  used  with  both  scales  maintaining  a  common  tonal  centre. 
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Example  22:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas.  1-6. 

Here  the  left  hand  chords  are  not  based  on  the  Podhalean- 
Lydian  scale  used  in  the  right  hand  melodic  line.  The  left-hand 
harmonies  are  based  on  the  Aeolian  mode  with  an  occasional  appearance 
of  G  sharp. 

Modal  Melody  Accompanied  by  Contrasting  Sound  Structures 

In  the  Mazurkas  of  Op.  50,  most  commonly,  modal  melody  is 
accompanied  by  bourdons  and  ostinatos  built  on  fifths  emphasizing  a 
tonal  centre,  and  not  connected  with  the  scale.  This  is  perhaps  a 
naturalistic  effect  which  imitates  the  accompaniment  to  dance  in  the 
country  bands. 

In  the  following  example  a  Dorian  right  hand  melody  is 
accompanied  by  open  fifths  in  an  ostinato-or  bourdon-like  fashion 
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ascending  in  half  and  whole  steps.  Unlike  the  right  hand  melody,  the 
left  hand  accompanying  chords  are  based  on  a  freely  treated  scale 
which  appears  not  to  have  a  tonal  centre. 


Example  23:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  11, 
meas.  45-49. 


In  the  next  example  the  fifths  in  accompaniment  do  not  affirm 
or  set  forth  the  tonal  center  of  the  melody,  but  one  can  see  here  a 
principle  of  construction  in  which  the  pentachord  is  the  basis  of  the 
melody  (E  flat  —  F  —  G  flat  —  A  flat  —  B  flat) .  The  accompanying 
ostinato  figures  in  the  left  hand  do  not  tonally  agree  with  the  scale 
used  in  the  upper  voice. 


poco  rit. 


Example  24:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  7, 
meas.  1-5. 
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hobaczewska  maintains  that  for  Szymanowski  the  rhythm  is  not  a 

primary  and  basic  element  of  the  musical  form,  as  it  is  in  folk  music. 

In  his  compositions  the  rhythm  is  a  secondary  element  in  relation  to 

the  melody,  even  when  it  specially  emphasizes  certain  characteristic 

41 

rhythmical  traits  of  melody  or  folk  motif.  Szymanowski  was  not 
“rhythmical"  by  nature  as  was  Prokofieff  or  Stravinsky.  We  never 
encounter  in  his  works  "rhythm  for  its  own  sake"  as  for  example  in 
Stravinsky’s  Rite  of  Spring. 


Example  25:  Stravinsky,  Rite  of  Spring. 

In  the  mazurkas  not  only  the  melodic  patterns  and  the  treatment 
of  the  harmony  but  also  the  rhythmic  and  metric  division  were  adapted 
from  folk  examples.  While  trying  to  retain  and  emphasize  folk  features, 
the  composer  attempts  at  the  same  time  to  individualize  them.  There  are 
commonly  occuring  rhythmical  patterns  adopted  from  folk  dances,  and  from 
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hobaczewska,  Karol  Szymanowski:  Zycie  i  tworczosc,  p.  560. 
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Chopin’s  mazurkas. 

Characteristic  patterns  are  applied  frequently  in  Szymanowski’s 
mazurkas.  The  following  pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these 
distinctive  features. 

I.  Pattern  with  punctuated  rhythm  on  the  first  beat  and  shifted 

accent  (characteristic  of  the  mazur) 


Example  26:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas .  29. 

The  same  rhythmical  pattern  can  also  be  seen  in  Szymanowski's 


Mazurkas  Op.  50,  No.  3, 

meas. 

30;  No.  6, 

meas 

.  1; 

No. 

2,  meas.  1;  No. 

meas.  38;  No.  10,  meas. 

4;  No. 

12,  meas. 

122; 

No. 

19, 

meas.  79,  and  Op 

60,  No.  22,  meas.  22. 

f  1 


Example  27:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  19, 
meas.  7. 
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Example  28:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas.  31. 

Also:  Szymanowski’s  Mazurkas  Op.  50,  No.  2,  meas.  31;  No.  4,  meas. 

46;  No.  5,  meas.  1;  No.  8,  meas.  55;  No.  10,  meas.  23;  No.  13,  meas. 

55;  No.  14,  meas.  32;  No.  15,  meas.  20;  No.  16,  meas.  8;  No.  17,, 

meas.  l;  No.  20,  meas.  26,  and  Op.  62,  No.  21,  meas.  23. 


Example  29: 


meas.  41. 


Op.  50,  No.  5, 


Also:  Szymanowski’s  Mazurkas  Op.  50;  No.  8,  meas.  41;  No.  16,  meas. 

3;  No.  20,  meas.  10,  and  Op.  62,  No.  22,  meas.  4. 
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Example  30:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  11, 
meas .  1-3 . 


Also:  Szymanowski’s  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  15,  meas.  5. 


Example  31:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  6, 
meas.  45. 


Also:  Szymanowski’s  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  13,  meas.  40. 


II.  "Whirling”  Pattern  (characteristic  of  oberek) 


Example  32 : 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  7, 
meas.  3-4. 
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Example  33 : 


Example  34 


Example  35 : 


Szymanowski;  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  15, 
meas,  24. 
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:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  11, 

meas.  26-27. 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  9, 
meas.  42-43. 


III.  Syncopated  Pattern  (characteristic  of  Kujawiak) 


Example  36:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  3, 
meas.  1-2. 


Example  37: 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  8, 
meas.  1-2. 


IV.  Syncopatedly  sharpened  rhythm. 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka, 
meas.  1. 


Op.  50,  No.  2, 


Example  38: 
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Example  39:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  20, 
meas.  1. 

Besides  using  the  rhythmical  patterns  found  in  the  folk 
mazurka  and  Chopin’s  mazurkas,  Szymanowski  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  rhythmic  variations.  The  main  rhythmical  pattern  as 
in  Chopin’s  Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1  (measure  2)  appears  later  in 
several  developed  forms. 


Example  40:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  5, 
meas.  1. 
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Example  41:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  5, 
meas.  6. 


Example  42:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  5, 
meas.  7. 


Example  43: 


Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  5, 
meas.  8. 
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The  use  of  ornaments  frequently  results  in  a  departure  from  the 
dance  character  of  the  mazurka  rhythm  and  the  melodic  richness  often 
creates  phrases  of  an  improvisatory  character. 


Example  44:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  10, 
meas.  27-30. 


Example  45:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
meas.  9-12. 


Example  46:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  62, 
meas .  13-14  . 


No.  1, 
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The  form  of  the  mazurka  is  simple:  three-part  form  or  designs 
which  bear  resemblance  to  the  rondo-form.  The  following  mazurkas  are 


in  three-part  form 

A-B- 

A: 

Op.  50,  No. 

1: 

A 

(measures 

1-16) 

B 

(measures 

17-44) 

A 

(measures 

45-53) 

Op.  50,  No. 

4: 

A 

(measures 

1-34) 

B 

(measures 

34-68) 

A 

(measures 

69-115) 

Op.  50,  No. 

6: 

A 

(measures 

1-44) 

B 

(measures 

44-69) 

A 

(measures 

70-96) 

Op.  50,  No. 

8: 

A 

(measures 

1-32) 

B 

(measures 

33-73) 

A 

(measures 

74-107) 

Op.  50,  No. 

10: 

A 

(measures 

1-26) 

B 

(measures 

27-92) 

A 

(measures 

93-116) 

Op.  50,  No. 

13: 

A 

(measures 

1-34) 

B 

(measures 

35-71) 

A 

(measures 

72-102) 

Op.  50,  No. 

15: 

A 

(measures 

1-16) 

B 

(measures 

16-59) 

A 

(measures 

59-75) 

Op.  50,  No. 

16: 

A 

(measures 

1-52) 

B 

(measures 

53-73) 

A 

(measures 

74-141) 

Op.  50,  No. 

17: 

A 

(measures 

1-25) 

B 

(measures 

26-39) 

A 

(measures 

40-85) 

Op.  50,  No. 

18: 

A 

(measures 

1-85) 

B 

(measures 

86-104) 

A 

(measures 

105-161) 

Op.  50,  No. 

19: 

A 

(measures 

1-24) 

B 

(measures 

25-42) 

A  (measures  42-62) 
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Op.  62 , 

No. 

21: 

A 

(measures 

1-18) 

B 

(measures 

19-56) 

A 

(measures 

57-59) 

Op.  62, 

No. 

22: 

A 

(measures 

1-25) 

B 

(measures 

26-59) 

A 

(measures 

60-84) 

The  following  mazurkas 

suggest  rondc 

i-form: 

Op.  50, 

No. 

2: 

A 

(measures 

1-18) 

B 

(measures 

9-28) 

A 

(measures 

29-36) 

C 

(measures 

37-52) 

D 

(measures 

53-60) 

B 

(measures 

61-80) 

A 

(measures 

81-106) 

Op.  50, 

No. 

3: 

A 

(measures 

1-  9) 

B 

(measures 

10-23) 

A 

(measures 

24-29) 

C 

(measures 

30-51) 

A 

(measures 

52-59) 

B 

(measures 

59-77) 

Op.  50 , 

No. 

5: 

A 

(measures 

1-23) 

B 

(measures 

24-39) 

C 

(measures 

40-47) 

A 

(measures 

48-59) 

D 

(measures 

57-62) 

A 

(measures 

63-90) 

Op.  50 , 

No. 

7: 

A 

(measures 

1-10) 

B 

(measures 

11-27) 

A 

(measures 

28-31) 

C 

(measures 

32-54) 

A 

(measures 

55-58) 

B 

(measures 

59-75) 

Op.  50, 

No. 

9: 

A 

(measures 

1-  9) 

B 

(measures 

9-51) 

A 

(measures 

52-60) 

C 

(measures 

61-85) 

A 

(measures 

86-94) 

B 

(measures 

94-103) 
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Op.  50,  No.  12: 


Op.  50,  No.  14: 


Op.  50,  No.  20: 


Both  regular  and 
mazurkas  of  Szymanowski : 


A  (measures  1-23) 

A  (measures  41-65) 

A  (measures  90-92) 

A  (measures  122-135) 
coda  (141-152) 

A  (measures  1-31) 

A  (measures  39-45) 

A  (measures  69-77) 

A  (measures  85-97) 

A  (measures  1-12) 

A  (measures  34-45) 


B  (measures  24-40) 

C  (measures  66-89) 

D  (measures  93-121) 

C  (measures  136-140) 

B  (measures  32-38) 

C  (measures  46-69) 

D  (measures  78-85) 

B  (measures  13-33) 


C  (measures  46-90) 

A  (measures  91-102)  B  (measures  1  2-138) 
A  (measures  139-147) 

irregular  phrase  lengths  are  found  in  the 


2-bar  phrases: 


Example  47:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  6, 
meas.  45-46. 


4-bar  phrases: 


Example  48:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1, 
me as .  1-4. 


3-bar  phrases: 


Example  49:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  12, 
meas.  27-30. 


5-bar  phrases : 


Example  50:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  7, 
meas .  1-5 . 


x 
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Combination  of  3-,  2-  and  2-bar  phrases: 


Example  51:  Szymanowski,  Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  10, 
meas.  1-7. 

(Also  found  in  the  Mazurkas,  Op.  50,  Nos.  17,  18,  and  20 
and  Mazurka,  Op.  62,  No.  21). 

The  construction  of  the  mazurkas  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  homogeneity  and  uniformity  and  also  the  principle  of 
contrasts.  The  first  principle  involves  the  use  of  a  leading  motif 
("Leitmotif") ,  which  undergoes  various  changes  through  the  use  of 


profuse  ornamentation. 
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rit. 


meas.  1-9. 

The  second  principle,  the  principle  of  contrast,  usually  appears  in 
the  mazurkas  which  have  a  three-part  form,  where  the  middle  part  is 
of  a  lyrical  character,  in  contrast  with  lively  first  and  third 
sections.  Examples  of  this  type  can  be  found  in  Mazurkas,  Op.  50, 
No.  6  and  Op.  50,  No.  8.  The  mazurkas  occupy  a  special  position  in 
Szymanowski T s  oeuvre.  The  virtuosic  pianistic  writing  of  the  Third 
Sonata  and  "Masks”  is  replaced  by  a  simple,  condensed  style.  The 
musical  content  of  the  mazurkas  is  expressed  in  an  austere,  ascetic 
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form.  With  regard  to  the  expression  and  character,  one  can  find  in 

the  mazurkas  variety  of  atmosphere  and  a  wide  range  of  creative 

fantasy.  The  beautiful  lyricism  and  poetry  of  the  Tatra  meadows  can 

be  felt  in  Mazurka  No.  1.  Deep  melancholy  in  the  main  motif  of 

Mazurka  No.  13  contrasts  with  wild  primary  agitation  of  Mazurka  No.  2 

or  the  strong  rhythms  of  Mazurka  No.  6. 

Some  of  the  mazurkas  are  programmatic.  Szymanowski  called  the 

14th  Mazurka  "the  nobleman’s  mazurka"  and  the  two  voices  and  two 

contrasting  themes  of  this  supposedly  represent  "the  dance  of  a 

42 

coarse  nobleman  with  a  young,  nimble  noblewoman." 

The  mazurkas  of  Szymanowski  have  a  unique  place  in  the 
repertoire  for  the  piano  and  for  the  interpreter  who  feels  the  specific 
rhythms  and  character  of  this  Polish  dance  form.  They  are  regarded 
by  many  to  be  excellent  pieces  which  can  be  highly  communicative 
vehicles  for  the  sensitive  pianist. 


Zbigniew  Drzewiecki,  Introduction  to  the  mazurkas  of 
Szymanowski ,  (P.W.M. ,  Krakow,  1973). 
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